THE   END

his way to be conciliatory, going so far in his concessions
that his feet almost led him back into the fold of the
Roman communion. He himself was responsible for the
"Augsburg Confession." Luther could never "have trod
so softly and gently." This document, in spite of its un-
ambiguous and artistic phraseology, was in no way
provocative and could not wound the pride of the
Catholic Church. During the discussions, too, many
highly controversial points were passed over in silence.
Thus, the doctrine of predestination, about which Luther
and Erasmus had fought so bitterly, was not referred to,
nor was the thorny problem of the divine right of the
papacy mentioned, nor the "character indelebilis," the
inalienable quality of priesthood, nor the seven sacra-
ments. From either side, conciliatory words were spoken.
Melanchthon wrote: "We respect the authority of the
pope and the Church so long as the pope of Rome re-
frains from casting us out." A representative of the
Vatican, on the other hand, made a semi-official declara-
tion that such questions as the celibacy of the clergy and
lay communion in both kinds were "discutable." The
assembly, in spite of untold difficulties, was beginning
to hope; and if a man of high moral authority, a man
possessing a profound and passionate will to peace, had
been at hand to put his whole weight, his full eloquence,
all the logic at his command, into the scale on the side
of reconciliation, who knows but that at the eleventh
hour Protestants and Catholics, the parties with both of
which he was closely associated (the former by sympathy
and the latter by fidelity), might have been brought
to a unity which would have saved the ideal of a united
European Christendom?

The only man then living who might have brought
this miracle to pass was Erasmus, and Emperor Charles
V, the ruler of two worlds, had sent him a special invita-
tion to be present at the Diet, conjuring him to give
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